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In District 25 


It started raining at Memphis 
about bedtime Saturday night, April 
27. Senior Maintenance Foreman 
H. S. Byrd got in his car and started 
driving. He wanted to know where 
the heaviest rain was falling so he 
would know which of his roads to 
watch. Knowing where the tender 
spots were, he drove west along S.H. 
256. As he drove along he decided 
that there must be an even bigger 
rain in the vicinity of Clarendon and 
he wondered if Jude were out. (Jude 
is A. B. Johnson, who is in charge of 
the maintenance crew at Clarendon). 
He reached for the mike and the air 
began to be filled with conversation. 

“Forty-five forty-nine to forty-five 


The year 1957 has left a permanent brand on Texas. It all started with 
a blizzard in the Panhandle late in March. Then the tornadoes began 
to dance over the state, and finally the floods pushed the drought out of 
the news headlines. There could not have been a better opportunity for 
the Department’s new two-way radio units to prove their worth. 

The three Panhandle districts and the Houston district were the first 
ones chosen for the installation of these sets, the Panhandle because of 
the severe winter weather conditions and Houston because of its heavy 
traffic. Department engineers have estimated that installation of such a 
system, which can also be used as a part of the national Civil Defense 
radio network, would result in savings which would cover the cost of 
installation and maintenance in less than two years. Other districts are 
being integrated into the system in increments, with units now authorized 
for the San Angelo, Abilene, Tyler, Yoakum, Corpus Christi, Beaumont, 


and Del Rio Districts. 


Districts 4 and 25 report this month on their radio systems. They came 
too late for the blizzard but proved their worth during the floods. An 


interesting sequel no doubt could be written to both these articles. 


Palmer Massey, District Engineer 
District 25 


fifty-four.” 

“Forty-five fifty-four on U.S. 287 
east of Lelia Lake.” 

“Water is about four feet deep 
over the pavement. I am stopping 
traffic on this side. Can you do the 
same on your side?” 

“IT am about 30 miles away but 
will get there as soon as I can.” As 
he drove toward the location, Byrd 
got the following additional informa- 
tion from Jude. A snowplow was 
pushing hail off the pavement along 
S.H. 70 south of Clarendon and a 
motor grader was moving from Clar- 
endon toward the high water at Lelia 
Lake so that mud and logs could be 
cleaned off the pavement when the 


water ran down. Jude had called 
Wilkinson by radio and requested 
the motor grader. 

At two o'clock that morning the 
writer was awakened by the ringing 
of his telephone. It was the local 
police asking that a barricade be 
placed at Childress because there was 
a washout on U. S. 287 near Lelia 
Lake. This district engineer knew 
that if such were the case, Byrd would 
be there, so he got in his car and 
drove to the top of a nearby hill, and 
the air was again filled with conver- 
sation. 

Byrd reported that the water had 
run down and the mud was being 
bladed off the pavement. There was 


no damage to the bridge or embank- 
ment, and traffic was moving. 


These experiences are samples. 
Other District 25 maintenance men 
had similar experiences during that 
night and all day Sunday and Sun- 
day night. It is a good feeling on a 
dark and stormy night to know that 
someone is on the other side of that 
high water giving directions to 
traffic. In fact, the men say that it is 
a good feeling just to know that some- 
one else is out. It helps a lot to re- 
port to someone what you find and 
to listen to other reports from other 
areas. 

Of course, we can do better when 
our towers are in operation. At pres- 
ent all towers are in place, and two 
out of the five are in operation. We 
have found many locations where the 
mobile unit works best. This is usu- 
ally on a hill, and we are beginning 
to learn these locations and to use 
them where necessary. One espe- 
cially good location is the rim of the 
Cap Rock on S.H. 256 east of Silver- 
ton. A mobile unit at this location 
will send and receive to almost any 
part of the District. 


Everyone will agree that we need 
this radio during emergencies. It 
will also be useful during times when 
there is no emergency. We are dis- 
covering new uses every day. Travel- 
ing mechanics can be routed to ma- 
chines that have developed mechani- 
cal trouble. Maintenance crews will 
encounter difficulties that were not 
anticipated and the maintenance fore- 
man can be called to come and look 
at the problem. There was an error 
in a payroll and our accountant 
talked to the maintenance foreman 
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This two-way radio — the first for Highway equipment in Texas — is here being 
installed in a snowplow. J. M. Harris, District Maintenance Engineer (standing), 
gets the word from Jim Blossom of the Panhandle Electric, and R. O. Lowery of 
General Electric. 
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The electricians give instructions to Highway Department men at right of radio. Standing, left to right, are M. J. Wolfrum, 
Senior Maintenance Foreman, J. S. Gaines, District Equipment Supervisor, and Lige M. Stevens, Shop Foreman. Kneeling 
are R. C. Liles, Construction Superintendent, and J. D. McDowell, Senior Maintenance Foreman. 


and was able to find out how it should 
be corrected. Maintenance foremen 
and the maintenance superintendent 
can agree on a place to meet and 
look at a particular problem. When 
the district engineer is out of the 
office he can be contacted for instruc- 
tions about a matter that should not 
be postponed until the next day. 

Apparently we have barely started 
to realize all the possibilities. After 
we begin to build the organization 
around the use of this system, im- 
provements in our work will become 
more and more noticeable. Espe- 
cially true is the fact that we will be 
able to give accurate road condition 
reports to people who phone the dis- 
trict office for this information. 

We in District 25 have much to 
learn about the proper use of the 
system. Codes must be memorized. 
Messages must be made brief. Many 
messages that we are now sending 
must not be sent. We are deter- 
mined to learn, however, and we all 
believe we can learn. As we learn, 
the system will become more and 
more useful. 


In District 4 


Virgil J. McGee, Assistant District Engineer 
District 4 


The days of highway mainte- 
nance crews being stalled for end- 
less hours in a snowdrift with no 
way to appeal for help will soon be 
past history in the Panhandle. Thanks 
to a decision of the Texas Highway 
Commission, maintenance crews will 
have contact with their headquarters 
through the miracle of the two-way 
radio. 

Work started March 11 on the 
installation of 55 of the mobile units 
to be placed in key pieces of equip- 
ment in the Amarillo District. Main- 
tenance equipment in this District is 
the first in Texas to be so equipped, 
although work started in the Chil- 
dress, Lubbock, and Houston Dis- 
tricts a few days later. 

In addition to the mobile units, 
there will be seven base sending and 
receiving stations, and eight sub- 
station warehouses will have re- 
ceivers. The network will provide 
adequate coverage for the entire dis- 


trict. These radios are expected to be 
a great help during snow storms and 
floods. They will also speed up work 
on general maintenance, and cut 
down operational cost. 

Equipment in which radios are to 
be placed include snowplows, key 
work units, and cars and pickups 
driven by supervisory personnel. 
Units placed in snowplows may be 
removed easily and transferred to 
trucks used in regular maintenance 
work during summer months. 

During our blizzard, which began 
March 23 and lasted 43 hours, we 
were again reminded of the amount 
of help two-way radios are going to 
be in opening roads, keeping equip- 
ment running, supplying road infor- 
mation, rescuing stranded motorists, 
and locating equipment. 

We can’t do anything about the 
weather, but we feel the two-way 
radio is going to make winter travel 
in the Panhandle a great deal safer. 


IN DISTRICT 3 


Ingenious 


Back strains, one of the chief com- 
plaints which raises the accident total 
among Highway Department work- 
ers, should decrease in the District 3 
shop, at least, because of an ingenious 
invention of Tom E. Williams, Shop 


Foreman. And Williams’ back-saver 
(a wheel dolly) is but one of the 
“better mousetrap” contrivances in 
the North Texas maintenance head- 
quarters. 

Three other improvements — two 


This wheel assembly may be raised or 
lowered on a wheel dolly which moves 
in any direction on casters. Right, J. W. 
Wilson, Skilled Laborer in District 3, 
installs a truck wheel using the dolly 
designed by Tom E. Williams, Shop 
Foreman. 
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originating with shop personnel, the 
other commercially produced but 
shop-installed — are also increasing 
efficiency and reducing health haz- 
ards in the Wichita Falls district. 

About the wheel dolly: This origina- 
tion enables one man to change truck 
wheels without damaging the oil 
seals, threads, or other parts of a 
wheel assembly. What is of greatest 
personal importance to him, the dolly 
eliminates back strain and other 
physical injuries during quick com- 
pletion of what was once a cumber- 
some, tedious job. 

Other conveniences original with 
this District shop are special sockets 
for plugging in a 25-horsepower arc 
welder. These sockets have been in- 
stalled at strategic positions in the 
heavy equipment and automotive 
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A light area in the concrete floor means underfloor exhaust pipes are located 
there. Flexible aluminum tubes, such as Tom E. Williams, Shop Foreman in 
District 3, hooks to the exhaust of a pickup, conduct carbon monoxide gas 
to buried pipes. The poisonous fumes are then eliminated through the underfloor 
system by a central blower. 


shops. The movable welding ma- 
chines may thus be pulled to the 
socket nearest the torn-down equip- 
ment to perform, rather than welding 
from one stationary site only. 

There is, too, a paint-stripping vat, 
which was made in the shop. 
Thermostatically controlled, it is set 
at quitting time in the afternoon to 
start preheating at five o'clock the 
following morning. By thus stretch- 
ing out the preheating time, smaller 
burners may be used to bring the 
water temperature to the 190-degree 


Electrical controls which operate this 
shop-built paint stripping vat at a 190- 
degree constant were devised of electric 
gas valves, a thermocouple safety pilot 
immersion thermostat, and a night set- 
back thermostat. E. H. Owen, Skilled 
Laborer in District 3, lowers old signs 
into the vat, burners for which were pur- 
chased as replacement parts for sus- 
pended overhead heaters and installed 
in a shop-built rack. 


Shorter electric leads reduce power loss 
when these special sockets are used 
to connect arc welders in the District 
3 shop. The sockets are attached to 
special wiring circuits and do not affect 
other equipment. Here H. A. Baker, 
Skilled Laborer, plugs in a 25 horse- 
power arc welder. 


constant required. Over the stripping 
and rinsing vats, a half-ton electric 
hoist suspended from a runway makes 
sign dipping a much simpler process. 

In the Wichita Falls District 
motors may be run indoors at the 
shop at any time because an exhaust 
system which eliminates the hazards 
of carbon monoxide poisoning has 
been installed. Purchased for ap- 
proximately $1,800 from a commer- 
cial firm specializing in garage ven- 
tilating equipment, the system, which 
has seven openings with flexible 
tubes, was installed by District per- 
sonnel. Now such mechanical work 
as analyzing motors and adjusting 
tappets and carburetors need not be 
taken outdoors. 


Getting to know 13,000 people, 
even on the impersonal basis of work 
cards and application blanks, takes 
time. Thirteen thousand is enough 
folks to fill a town the size of Palestine 
or Nacogdoches or New Braunfels; 
and considered as the individuals they 
are, with moves, raises and promo- 
tions, sick leaves, vacations and 35- 
year awards, they are continually 
making personal history of a sort. 
The Personnel Division of the Texas 


Personnel 


Division 


Highway Department is guardian of 
this history. In fact, keeping up with 
the human comings and goings in the 
Highway Department all over the 
state requires the daily attention of 
fifteen Austin employees and How- 
ard Arno, Director of the Division. 

In a recent report released by the 
Division, the 1956 summary revealed 
the employment trend of the times in 
the Department. Some of the revela- 
tions were cheerful and encouraging, 
some definitely disenchanting. 

The brightest spot was the column 
which totaled the number of monthly 
employees. On January 1, 1956, there 
were 5,679 monthly employees — the 
largest figure in Department history. 

The gloomy pages in the Personnel 
Division reports were the special ones 
devoted to statistics on professional 
highway engineers. During 1956 
there were more resignations than 
appointments in this vital group of 
specialists. 


Every person who works on a monthly 
basis is on record in the Personnel 
Division’s wheel file in Austin. Here 
(left to right) Judee Bequette and Louise 
Smith, Junior Personnel Clerks, show 
how quickly the files spin to the name 
of any one in the Department anywhere 
in the state. 


Nella Dieter, Information Clerk 
Information and Statistics Division 


THUMB-NAIL items of interest 
from the report: In the month of Sep- 
tember last year, more employees left 
the Department than in any other 
period. August, then June, tagged 
along with high rates of severances. 
... Although the Department in 1956 
broke all records for numbers of 
monthly employees, the numerical 
increase over 1955 was not a record 
year. Back in 1954 the increase over 
the preceding year was 762. 
Largest division in the Austin offices? 
Motor Vehicle, with 205 employees 
as of last December 31; Highway 
Planning Survey (131) and Equip- 
ment and Procurement (112) come 
next. . . . The three districts with 
the largest number of monthly em- 
ployees as of December 31 are 
District 12 (Houston) with 524 
employees; District 15 (San An- 
tonio) with 361 employees; District 2 
(Fort Worth) with 355 employees. 
_.. Those three districts also chalked 
up the largest number of separations 
during the year... . Which Austin 
divisions tallied the largest increase 
in number of employees last year? 
Bridge Division (18), Equipment and 
Procurement (15). 
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Howard Arno (left), Director, Personnel Division, is interested in the engineering 
career of Stefan Salek, who hands in the brush and dustpan which helped him 
earn his way as a student. Salek, who has worked nights for four years in the 
Department, was introduced to T. O. Foster, District 16 Engineer, by Arno. The 
new graduate joined Foster's staff June 4. 


Department Hopes for Greater 
Bidding Power 


In an interview, Arno underlined 
the need for a higher salary scale 
for all Highway Department em- 
ployees. The disadvantage the De- 
partment suffered from its 1956 wage 
scale may be seen clearly in the pub- 
lished summary of personnel changes 
for that year. For instance, of 86 en- 
gineers resigning during 1956, far 
and away the greatest number left 
the Department for professional em- 
ployment elsewhere with higher pay. 


Eighteen went into military service, 
one was retired, thirteen gave other 
reasons. A dozen engineers resigned 
last June, another dozen in July. Of 
those leaving during 1956, the great- 
est number (14) were 1955 grad- 
uates. 

The newest engineers on the pay- 
roll came to the Department chiefly 
from college graduating classes of 
1956. There were 25 such recruits, 
and the next highest number came 
from those having graduated in 1953 
(10 in this category). 

But, as of January 1, 1957, the 


Personnel Division counted 689 grad- 
uate engineers — thirteen less than 
the same date a year ago. 

One of the features engineers find 
to their liking about careers with the 
Department, according to the Person- 
nel Director, is the wide choice of 
locations — all of them in Texas, 
naturally. The Austin office of the 
Department, with 125 graduates 
and/or registered engineers, is the 
central checking and review office for 
field plans from all over the state. In 
outlying districts are approximately 
775 engineers filling the professional 
posts. Large districts like Houston, 
Dallas, and San Antonio require the 
most engineers. 

The coastal area and its particular 
bridge problems, for instance, inter- 
ested Stephen Salek, June engineer- 
ing graduate, who will join the staff 
in District 16 at Corpus Christi. 
Salek, during his college career, has 
worked for the Highway Department 
in Austin four years, most of it dur- 
ing evening hours either as night- 
watchman or custodian. Arno, inter- 
ested in Salek who had come to the 
United States from Poland as a dis- 
placed person in 1949, referred the 
prospective engineer to District En- 
gineer T. O. Foster in the coastal 
district. 

Best time to interest a man in high- 
way specialization is during his col- 
lege summers, by using him on a 
surveying crew, at the drafting board, 
or making inspections of contractors’ 
work on the job. New vistas opened 
to the student engineers from such ex- 
perience have resulted in a heavy 
number of full-time placements from 
that group. The seasonal rush of 
young hopefuls for these summer jobs 
began in the Austin office about mid- 
April. Franklin Boyd, Placement Of- 
ficer, has already interviewed more 
than 300 applicants during the past 
two months for full-time summer 
jobs. 

From May to July the Personnel 
Division knows to expect a big appli- 
cation rush. This volume of job- 
seekers comes chiefly from men and 
women high school graduates, wives 
of University of Texas students, and 


those engineering students who seek 
summer jobs. The Division survey 
indicates that during 1956 the num- 
ber of temporary monthly employees 
outstripped the number employed in 
any previous year. Over the state 
about 736 temporary employees work 
for the Department each summer. 
Openings for men outnumber those 
for women, Boyd stated. 

For an organization so stretched 
and spread out in every direction, 
there is a surprising amount of atten- 
tion given the individual by the per- 
sonnel office. Up-to-date records on 
monthly employees are made on 
cards kept in what the Personnel 
Division calls its “wheel file.” On 
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Franklin Boyd, Placement Officer, tells 
Marie Eiland she may report to the 
Road Design Division for a job as 
stenographer. He hands her the Person- 
nel Division’s useful manual for em- 
ployees, “The Texas Highway Depart- 
ment and You.” 


Jane Leatherwood, Junior Personnel 
Clerk, hands Andrew Ging, Personnel 
Analyst, the record just pulled from the 
wheel file to help him in wage and 
salary calculations. 

these cards is posted any salary in- 
crease, title change, location change, 
or transfer to another division. Every 
day of every month some one of the 
6,104 monthly employees is marking 
an anniversary with the Department 
—maybe even his twenty-fifth or 
thirty-fifth. Recognition of these quiet 
triumphs is part of the job of the 
Personnel Division, which records 
the occasion and prepares the service 
award certificates. 

June was the month of the High- 
way Department’s own anniversary. 
What the Personnel Division wheel 
file shows in record numbers of 
monthly employees certainly bears 
her out to be the expected “fat and 
forty.” 
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J. D. Willson, Senior Maintenance Superintendent 
District 5 


On Easter Sunday at 4 A.M., Clay 
Campbell, Senior Maintenance Fore- 
man at Ralls, was awakened by the 
ringing of his telephone. On answer- 
ing, he learned that a large group of 
Boy Scouts and Cub Scouts from 
Floydada, Lubbock, Crosbyton, Ralls, 
and McAdoo had camped down in a 
deep canyon, a tributary of the White 
River, about fifteen or twenty miles 
southeast of Crosbyton on the Preston 
Weekes Ranch. During the night a 
heavy rain had fallen and the entire 
group was stranded. The caller was 
asking for help to rescue the Scouts. 

Campbell and James Williams, 
Skilled Laborer, drove to a point 
about five miles beyond the south end 
of Farm Road 1470. Campbell stayed 
near his coupe pickup on top of the 
hill while Williams took the pickup 
truck down the steep hill into the 
canyon below where the camp was 
located. By use of the two-way radio, 
they stayed in contact with each 
other, and Campbell was able to keep 
the anxious parents gathered on the 
scene posted on conditions below, and 
to keep many of them from attempt- 
ing to drive down the steep, almost 
impassable road into the canyon 
where they, too, would have been 
marooned — adding to an already 
confused situation. 

Many of the Scouts escaped only 
with the shorts they wore. Raging 
waters swept away all clothing, and 
several tents were lost along with 
other equipment. The Department 
employees stayed on the scene until 
every scout was rescued, then pro- 
ceeded to the firehall at Crosbyton 
where a “head count” was made and 
clothing for the boys was secured. 
About seven or eight cars and pick- 
ups had to be left below on the camp 
site for several days before they could 
be gotten out. 

This service rendered by our men 
was certainly appreciated by all con- 
cerned and is just another example 
of how our maintenance men come 
through when the “chips aie down.” 
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Roofing The Highways 


Zay Johnson, District Maintenance Engineer 


They were just ordinary roofing 
shingles made of asphalt. But they 
were a broken-bundle lot, and it was 
their fate to bounce and jostle along 
in the back of a truck which finally 
lost them altogether in a trip across 
U.S. 59 one sizzling day last sum- 
mer. Their story began when they 
hit the pavement. 

On the same road in Jackson 
County a Highway Department crew 
was undersealing joints and cracks 
in the concrete pavement with a mud- 
jack and top sealing with asphalt 
joint sealing compound. In the Coast- 
al area, mud pumping through frac- 
tures and ruptures brought about by 


District 13 


natural causes is a serious and con- 
tinual problem. Most of the pave- 
ments are surfaced with rock asphalt 
or asphaltic concrete, and many of 
the expansion joints in that area are 
filled with precompressed redwood. 
Practically every joint is moving to 
some extent under the loads now 
traveling over these roads. 

On troublesome breaks and shifty 
joints, we underseal with mudjacks 
continually; however, of all surface 
sealing methods used—up to the day 
the roofing shingles hit the pave- 
ment—none had been too effective. 
Mud would come pumping through 
the patched places in a short while, 


and another session with sealing com- 
pounds would be in order. 

That day last summer while the 
patching crew worked on the current 
batch of ruptures, the wheels of pass- 
ing traffic pressed into the pavement 
the roofing shingles which had fallen 
nearby. At the end of the day the 
shingles were so tightly stuck on the 
asphaltic concrete highway, they 
literally had to be scraped off. Be- 
cause we are ever on the lookout 
for a better sealer which will keep 
water from the heavy rainfalls out 
of the joints and cracks, those stub- 
born shingles looked promising to us. 

In experimenting, we cut a roll of 
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Asphalt roofing strips seal off the expansion joint of an old eighteen-foot concrete pavement in District 13. A strip of the roof- 
ing may also be seen joining the expansion joint at right angles. This lengthwise use of the new-found sealing medium was 
made necessary where a three-foot concrete strip widening the pavement to 24 feet joined the old pavement. 


90-pound asphalt roofing into strips, 
coated the underside of each strip 
with joint sealing compound, and 
pasted them over joints and cracks in 
the pavement. These strips were ef- 
fective in keeping surface water out 
of the joints, so we have continued 
extensively with the experiment to 
determine the length of time such 
treatment would be effective. 

Some strips placed last summer are 
still in good condition and are keep- 
ing water out of the joints. Others 
have deteriorated until they are only 
partially effective. Although those 
which are still in good condition have 
not been in use a sufficient length of 
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time for us to form any definite con- 
clusions, we have determined that 
strips cut at least seven inches wide, 
placed on joints and cracks built up 
to the level of the adjoining surface 
with rock asphalt or asphaltic con- 
crete, and placed when the joints or 
cracks are dry, will be effective in 
keeping out surface moisture longer 
than any other surface seal that we 
have ever used. 

If these strips are placed on joints 
or cracks which are low or rough, 
traffic will soon cause them to crack 
and the joint sealing compound under 
the strip will not keep all surface 
water out. If they are placed on 


joints or cracks containing free water 
or soft mud, the pumping action of 
the pavement will displace them. 

Cost of this material per joint of 
24-foot pavement is approximately 
50 cents, and the placing cost is about 
the same as that for orthodox clean- 
ing and sealing with an asphaltic 
compound. We will continue with 
these experiments until definite con- 
clusions are reached. 

The combination of a summer’s 
day happenstance and a spark of 
imagination may be setting a new 
direction for the use of roofing as 
opposite to skyward as a highway 
can get. 


23297 man-years 


At a recent gathering, District 11 employees and retired with a total of 397 years of work on Texas highways. The 
employees figured that a total of 426 years of employment cameraman was J. M. York, Assistant District Engineer, 
with the Department was represented. Pictured are men who added another 29 years. 


The tabulation gives names, titles, and years of service: 


Rudd 


Lewis Galloway 
‘1. Currie 
Rufus Warren 
A. V. Pickard 
D. B. Merchant 
H. H. Melton 


Ut 


Senior Maintenance Foreman 

Senior Maintenance Foreman 

Senior Equipment Supervisor 

Senior Maintenance Foreman 

Senior Maintenance Foreman (Retired) 
District Engineer 

Senior Maintenance Foreman (Retired) 
District Construction Engineer 

Senior Maintenance Foreman (Retired) 
Chief District Accountant 

Senior Maintenance Foreman 

Senior Maintenance Foreman 
Construction Superintendent 

Senior Maintenance Superintendent 


TOTAL 397 
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Roots lie exposed along the eroded 
shoulder of R.M. 674 in Edwards County. 


This is the view of the Keechi Creek Bridge on F.M. 206 in Jack County, looking northwest 
from the south abutment. 
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Estimated cost of replacing sections 
of roads and bridges damaged by the 
spring floods has already risen to 
$314 million, and much damage is 
still to be estimated. 

Maintenance and bridge men of 
the Department have affirmed that 
the major portion of the damage was 
caused by the piles of drift which 
dammed swollen streams and rivers 
and caused excessive strain on bridges 
and abutments. The reason tendered 
for the tremendous amount of brush 
was twofold. Primary cause was the 
clearing and chaining of lands during 
the past several years. Desperate 
farmers and ranchers were forced by 
drought conditions to strive for maxi- 
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mum crop and grass area on their 
lands. When a piece of land was 
chained, the easiest thing to do to 
get the trees and brush out of the 
way was to toss the debris into the 
nearest gulley. The second drift fac- 
tor was the enormous pile-up of 
trees and underbrush which had died 
natural deaths in the course of the 
prolonged drought. Then the spring 
deluges of 1957 came. The water 
coursing from the cleared lands 
scooped up the timber and carried 
it downstream —a one-shot gulley 
clean-up which rushed downstream 
as a flailing, destructive mass. 
District personnel in the flood areas 
realized that this abnormal condition 


were mammoth. 


The Keechi Creek Bridge as s 


Information Clerk 
stistics Division 


of timber and brush existed, and 
when flood warnings came, worked 
feverishly to combat the drifts as 
soon as they occurred. Highway 
crews stationed on bridges tried to 
move the drift to the banks or push 
it on downstream. Motor cranes aug- 
mented crew muscle in some cases. 
In one example of drift, the timber 
stack behind one bridge rose higher 
than 50 feet. 

When these drift conditions ex- 
isted, the flow of water was blocked 


The flood waters swirl around an in- 
terior pier on the Brazos River Bridge 
on F.M. 51 in Hood County. 


aking northwest from the south bank. Drift piles McLennan County had its share of the floods. This North Cow Bayou Bridge 
at Spring Valley remained, but approaches were severely damaged. 
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Angry waters chewed out this large 
chunk of paving on F.M. 107’s Stampede 
Creek Bridge west of Moody in McLen- 
nan County. 


BEFORE — Crews work to clear drift from the 
Little River Bridge on F.M. 486 in Milam County. 
Note bow already in bridge from drift pressure. 
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and forced around the ends of the 
bridge. Sometimes whole fills were 
cut by the water force, and abut- 
ments damaged. In cases of extreme 
water and drift pressure, the bridges 
went out. 

The most spectacular series of 
bridge disasters occurred June 2 in 
the Childress District along the flood- 
ing waters of the Pease River. Spread 
through a four-county area, four of 
the six bridges spanning the South 
Pease and Pease Rivers were taken 
out by the raging flood. Out went the 
State Highway 70 bridge in Motley 
County. Out went the U. S. 70 bridge 
west of Paducah. District Engineer 
Palmer Massey commended the in- 
valuable aid in rerouting traffic given 
by the new two-way Highway De- 
partment radio sets. However, the 
swift movement of the floodwaters 
washed out bridges as fast as traffic 
could be rerouted. 

Eleven of the 31 spans of the South 
Pease River Bridge on U. S. 83 gave 
way, and the remaining spans were 
severely damaged. State Highway 
283, on the Hardeman-Foard county 
line, also lost a bridge to the boiling 
river. All four of the bridges were 
taken out in a single day. 

There were no four-lane bridge 
washouts during the floods. Most of 
the bridge losses occurred on farm- 


One sandbag couldn’t begin to fill up 
the hole knocked in the shoulder and 
under the riprap on this section of F.M. 
1024 in Val Verde County. 


AFTER — Increased rain and drift pressure washed out the Little 
River bridge in May. Exposed pilings give mute evidence of the 
damaging force of the flood. 


A pretty little waterfall drops over the 
pavement on this F.M. road... . devas- 
tatingly pretty. 


You could row up to the picnic table in this roadside park on old U. S. 67 in 


Rockwall County. 


to-market roads or where the bridge 
was old and substandard. Many of 
the bridges that washed out had al- 
ready been programed for recon- 
struction. The water hit with such 
force in some cases that the concrete 
bridge slabs were turned upside 
down and carried downstream for as 
much as 200 feet. Department in- 
spections have revealed that very 


little of the material can be salvaged, 
with the possible exception of some 
riprap. 

Where the substandard twenty-foot 
wide bridges washed out, they will 
be replaced with structures of ade- 
quate design. In some cases, bridges 
will be rebuilt at higher elevations. 
Some will be raised as much as five 
feet. 


BEFORE — This view is taken from the north end of the Brazos 
River Bridge on F.M. 51 in Hood County. Note the two trees 
just to the left of the curve in the road. 


AFTER — Oops, where’s the road? 
view north of the river can be recognized by the 


The same 


two trees in the center. 


Ue / 


“ At left, the original position of pipe culvert under east frontal road at Pleasant 
~ © Run Road on U. S. 75 in Dallas County is pictured. Above, is the displaced headwall, 
_ wing, and apron of the pipe culvert after the attack by the floodwaters. 


aeneer drifts such as these on the Big Creek Bridge on State Highway 24 in Wise and Jack Counties were typical through- 
out the state. 
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Bridges were not the only prey of 
Texas floodwaters. Broken edges of 
pavement, cracked surfaces, erosion 
of shoulders and ditches, are due di- 
rectly to the flowing of swift water. 
Major maintenance work will be re- 
quired to restore these roadways to 
previous standards. A major loss in 
riding quality of the roads has been 
caused by the excessive water, and 
this loss is statewide. 


One maintenance problem will be 
the reshaping of shoulders and 
ditches. In some cases, soil and sod 
from the slopes and berm will be used 
in the reparations. In other cases, 
it will be necessary to haul in fill 
material. 

The continuous rains have brought 
about particularly difficult problems 
in road repair in the Atlanta Dis- 
trict. In this area, there have been 
no adequate drying-out periods since 
the latter part of December, and in 
some roads the base and subgrades 
have become saturated with water. 
This has occurred on both old and 
new roads. Result—base and surface 
breakage. 


The guard rail is there but there is 
nothing to guard —on the Lampasas 
River crossing of F.M. 1670 in Bell 
County. 


Again the Big Creek Bridge site, looking 
northwest at bent nearest east abut- 
ment. Drift pressure caused the bents 
to crack. 


This is the east end span of the Big 
Creek Bridge. Note the drift piles in 
the background. 


Certain types of soils and clays are 
affected adversely by water. Mois- 
ture gets into the soil seams, lubri- 
cates them, and the soil begins to 
slide. The surface of the pavement 
sinks, the bottom bulges. This stress 
causes the pavement to open, and 
poses a difficult maintenance solu- 
tion in the damaged section. Where 
slide occurs, a wall or piling, or 
flattening of slopes is required, or 
correctional subdrainage must be de- 
vised. 

The Texas rains of April and May 
have imposed an extra work load for 
the Highway Department through- 
out the summer months. Repair work 
was on the June letting, and in addi- 
tion to the normal heavy warm- 
weather work schedule, the summer 
months will see crews 
throughout Texas busy in repair 
work on the roads and bridges hard 
hit by the spring floods. 


highway 
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RETIREMENT 


BENEFITS 


Retirement advantages for state 
employees in Texas, which rank 
creditably when compared with those 
not only of state employees elsewhere 
in the nation but also with industrial 
employees throughout the country, 
are a bright promise to present em- 
ployees. These also will become a 
beckoning attraction to future job- 
seekers if a special state-wide elec- 
tion on November 5 is successful. 

The special election, which all 
state employees will watch with in- 
terest, will determine the fate of 
House Joint Resolution 37, a Con- 
stitutional Amendment which must 
be voted favorably before the bill 
which will “modernize” the existing 
retirement benefits may go into ef- 
fect. If HJR 37 receives the approval 
of the electorate, retirement advan- 
tages contained in House Bill 790 
will begin September 1, 1958. The 
delay of waiting until another regu- 
lar session of the Legislature con- 
venes will be avoided, because the 
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retirement bill contains a provision 
making it operable if the Constitu- 
tional Amendment is passed. 

One of the two chief proposals 
which voters will consider on the 
ballot they read November 5 will be 
removal of the limit of $300 per 
month salary upon which retirement 
deductions are now based. It will 
allow deductions to be based on the 
actual salary figure, even though this 
amount is more than $300. (Present 
retirement deductions are made only 
on $300 of the monthly salary.) 

The bill, whose destiny hangs on 
whether or not the Constitutional 
Amendment is passed by popular 
vote, was written after nationally- 
known actuaries and other retire- 
ment-fund experts had cooperated in 
a study made by the Texas Research 
League. For more than a year, the 
League made a review of the retire- 
ment system and laws existing for 
state employees in Texas and other 
states, as well as for employees 


HJR 37 


of large industrial organizations 
throughout the nation. The League 
gave its report to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State Employees Retire- 
ment System which reviewed it care- 
fully with officers, directors, and the 
Retirement Committee of the Texas 
Public Employees Association. The 
ensuing bills, House Bill 790 and 
Senate Bill 338, were prepared and 
introduced as a result of the study 
of all the groups. The House Bill was 
passed during the Fifty-fifth session 
of the Legislature, subject to voter 
approval in the Constitutional 
Amendments election November 5. 

If HJR 37 passes, a lapse of time 
to September 1 of 1958 will allow 
a period to work out necessary rules, 
to inform departments and em- 
ployees, and to complete detail work 
for the change-over to the new sys- 
tem without confusion and misunder- 
standing. 

Briefly summarized, if the new Re- 
tirement Act begins on that date, it 


GOVERNOR DANIEL SIGNS HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 37 — This Constitutional Amendment, revising the Retirement 
Act, will bring state employees retirement benefits on an up-to-date economic basis if passed in the November 5 special elec- 
tion. Watching the Governor sign the Joint Resolution are (left to right): Clark Diebel, Bee Grissom, W. P. Watts, Senator 
George Parkhouse (co-sponsor), John W. McBrine, Miss Hazel Broderick, Don Cayness, John B. Nations, Joseph N. Murphy, 


Representative Wade Spilman (co-sponsor), Claude Holloway, and A. T. Mullins. 


will provide a number of “fringe” 
benefits regarding occupational dis- 
abilities and death, even for the em- 
ployee who has only come into sery- 
ice for the state one or two months 
previously. It provides for an option- 
al retirement plan selection after 
twenty years of service, this selection 
to become effective in behalf of his 
survivors if a person dies while work- 
ing for the state. The Act will pro- 
vide for a $30 minimum monthly 


retirement benefit and will prevent 
any reduction of benefit or service 
which has been accumulated under 
the present retirement bill. Any 
person retiring within ten years after 
the changed bill may retire either 
under the benefits of the present bill 
or those of the old bill—whichever 
will pay him the most money. 

In the new Act the percentage 
deduction was changed from 5 per 
cent to 444 per cent. This means de- 


ductions from those employees in the 
$4,000 and less bracket will amount 
to less than at present. For those 
earning more than $4,000, the deduc- 
tions under the new bill will amount 
to more, since the $300 per month 
limitation will no longer prevail. 

The total contributions from all 
state employees and the total re- 
quired state-matching money will be 
approximately the same under the 
new bill as in the old. 
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“Texas Style 


Paved With Gold 


Twisting the old cliche to read “‘all 
that is gold does not glitter” exactly 
describes 39 miles of highway in 
Montague County, where gold, with 
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some traces of silver, is part and par- 
cel of the concrete. 

O. W. Watson, North Texas ma- 
terials producer, opened a sand pit 


Martin Nelson, Traffic Designer 
District 3 


near Bowie, Montague County, in 
1933. Three years later, when he was 
furnishing sand for a concrete pave- 
ment project on U. S. Highway 81 
from Bowie toward Ringgold, the late 
R. W. Ridinger, Resident Engineer 
for the Highway Department, be- 
came interested enough in the ap- 
pearance of the sand to ship a small 
amount to a Fort Worth laboratory 
for assay. The report which came 
back created a stir of excitement. It 
revealed that the sand being loaded 
onto trucks for blending into con- 
crete really contained gold. True, it 
was but a small show of gold (54 
cents per ton of ore, the assayer’s 
report read), but sand contractor 
Watson held hopes that this little bit 
really foretold a lot. In search of the 
mother lode, Watson sampled his pit 
thoroughly. However, his hopes were 
dashed when the assays on these ex- 
tensive ‘“‘soundings” were evaluated 
at but 48 cents per ton. When the 
contractor also learned the gold was 
not free but imbedded in the sand 
grains, he settled back to routine sand 
production. 

Together former District Engineer 
Ridinger and the materials contrac- 
tor figured the value of the gold in 
that stretch of concrete paving to be 
$750 per mile. Today, as automobiles 
and trucks clip over U. S. 81 and 
U. S. 287 in Montague County, they 
are making their way over approxi- 
mately $31,000 in gold imbedded 
there. The breakdown evaluation 
sets a figure of $25,000 in U. S. High- 
way 81 and about $6,000 in U. S. 
Highway 287. 

Since the day he opened that pit 
near Bowie back in the year 1933, 
Watson estimates he has sold the De- 
partment 75,000 tons of sand. In 
those tons the Department has re- 
ceived $38,000 in gold at no extra 
cost. 

Some places it’s the hills which 
have it, but in District 3 the gold 
is in “them thar” roads. 


Construction Speed Zone Signs 


In an effort to simplify the erection 
of temporary construction speed zone 
signs we had our shops build a 
pipe post out of one and one-half 
inch pipe, sharpened on the lower 
end so it could be driven into the 


Its pointed end makes this freed xone 
sign easy to set in place, first here, 
then there. 


C. J. Pilant, Sign Supervisor 
District 19 


ground. We think this is the solu- 
tion to the problem since this type 
sign must be removed and reset sev- 
eral times through a construction 
area. The sharpened end permits the 
sign to be turned from the traffic to 


Turned easily because of its sharp- 
ened end, the sign faces a ditch if 
the area need not be zoned. 


face the ditch line in the event that 
during construction a particular area 
does not need to be speed zoned. 

These signs are issued to the Resi- 
dent Engineers, and their men place 


them as needed. 


Set in place during temporary con- 
struction, the sign may be moved and 
reset as construction progresses. 


Travel Map 957 


The most widely consulted work 
of annual Texana is a Highway De- 
partment publication which this year 
had a complete face lifting. Even now 
it is probably being pulled out of a 
mailbox somewhere in Iraq or South 
Africa or Sweden. Most certainly it’s 
in the mails today in Canada and in 
90 per cent of the states you’d men- 
tion offhand. 

The Official Highway Travel Map 
of Texas, completely redrawn this 
year for the first time since 1953, ran 
headlong into a fascinating modern 
development in cartographic circles— 
a process called “scribing.” 

Map drawing for the most part is 
a work of lines, figures, lettering, and 
research, the combination of which 
must represent accuracy to an au- 
thoritative degree. One instance of 
the influence the official highway 
map commands is the fact that it is 
the document upon which are based 
all mileages governed and regulated 
by the state. Freight, interstate com- 
merce, and travel expense allowances 
are just a few subjects affected by 
mileages on the official highway map. 

The research involved is the time- 
consuming part in the building of 
an authoritative map. The miles it 
shows, say between Apple Springs 


Petal a Carton Pale Pica: in see ego needles and blades scrape and Zavalla. must take into consid- 
ines on emulsion-coyered film, was used in the complete redrawing which the : — 

official highway travel map received this year. Watt Harris, Senior Draftsman in pa He mabe tebe corres aa 
the Information and Statistics Division, works on the film which is placed on a during the previous year; and the 
glass-topped table lighted from beneath. townspeople in Dilley, Eden, and 
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Clute certainly don’t want to be 
designated with a map symbol which 
would erroneously put them in the 
“population under 1,000” category. 
There are 1,808 towns and cities 
shown on the new Texas map. All 
required a mileage check, a popula- 
tion check, and a spelling check. The 
town of Chappell Hill is one example 
of the lengths to which research must 
go. In a comparison of the county 
map against the Texas Almanac, 
spelling of the Washington County 
town was at variance, so the town 
officials were written in order to 
determine which source was correct. 

The scribing method, a new method 
of color separation, and the use of 
finer, lighter-faced type — all were 
factors which permitted the inclusion 
on the 1957 map of about 30 per cent 
more information in a given area. 
The towns with their symbols and 
mileages to be figured, their altitudes 
and highway alignments to be 
checked, were just part of the addi- 
tions which occupied Watt Harris, 
Senior Draftsman in the Division of 
Information and Statistics. A back- 
log of about 200,000 requests for the 
1957 map were on hand with the 
Division when the printer began 
work on the four-color reproduction. 


Some features other than the addi- 
tion of 450 towns, which the new 
map contains, include redesigned 
symbols to indicate the population 
of cities and towns. These symbols 
have been broken down to six cate- 
gories instead of the five used former- 
ly. The city limits of larger cities are 
shown. Multilane divided highways 
are indicated, and several miles of 
farm-to-market roads connecting 
highways and communities have been 
added. The index, particularly the 
state parks index, contains a change. 
Any state park found on the new 
map is numbered, and from its num- 
ber it may be located in the index 
which tells, as in former years, 
whether it is of recreational or his- 
torical interest, or both. 

The scribing method employed is 
a system in which special needles 
and blades are used to scrape lines 
on emulsion-covered film from which 
the map is printed. In the past, maps 
were drawn with pen and ink, and 
the width of the lines was not always 
uniform. The scribing method makes 
a map sharper and cleaner, and gives 
it more uniform lines. All type is 
superimposed on the film. 

In the backlog of requests for the 
latest map of Texas, which the In- 


After he’s finished with them, they are all ready for the postoffice. 
Don Rutledge, Senior Information Clerk, Information and Statistics 
Division, puts the finishing binding on routed maps and travel informa- 
tion assembled into packets. 


formation and Statistics Division be- 
gan filling June 11, were letters 
posted from Syria, Iraq, Portugal, 
England, France, Sweden, Spain, 
Argentina, Jamaica, and South 
Africa. The greatest number of 
foreign requests, however, carried the 
stamp of Canada. Past years have 
shown that half the number of maps 
printed will be sought by out-of-state 
tourists. 

The pictorial side of the map, 
which is this year designated “Tre- 
mendous Texas,” contains 21 color 
pictures of interesting recreational 
and industrial sights in the state. The 
cover features a portion of the Gulf 
Freeway at the Buffalo Drive Inter- 
change, with the Houston skyline 
pictured in the background. 


People from far distant places as well 
as Texans are waiting for their maps. 
When the first batch of maps have 
arrived from the printer, the backlog 
of requests is tackled. Here Lavonne 
Howsley, Stenographer in the Informa- 
tion and Statistics Division, begins work 
on one basket of requests which have 
been waiting the day. 
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Approximately 500 people con- 
vened in Houston June 11-14 for the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials and for discussions 
of every aspect of the expanded high- 
Way program set up in the 1956 
Federal-Aid Highway Act. 

Federal Highway Administrator 
Bertram D. Tallamy set the stage for 
a successful convention at the open- 
ing session when he told WASHO 
delegates that the new $50 billion 
highway program is right on sched- 
ule and that nearly half of the Inter- 
state highway mileage that has been 
placed under contract in the nation 
is in the western states. He said that 
contracts have been awarded for 
1,330 miles of Interstate highways, 
with 617 miles accounted for by the 
twelve states which, with Alaska and 
Hawaii, make up the WASHO mem- 
bership. However, Tallamy added a 
note of caution, warning that com- 
placency could soon reverse the gears 
of progress. 

William E. Willey, Arizona State 


i 


William E. Willey (left), Arizona State Highway Engineer and new president of 
WASHO, is congratulated by the outgoing president, D. C. Greer, Texas State 


Highway Engineer. 


Highway Engineer and vice-president 
of WASHO for 1956-57, was named 
president of the Association in the 
election of officers at the final session. 
W. C. Williams, Oregon State High- 
way Engineer, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Thurman D. Sherard, 
Wyoming Deputy State Highway 
Engineer, was named _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Chosen to serve on the Executive 
Committee were the outgoing presi- 
dent, D. C. Greer, Texas State High- 
way Engineer; L. D. Wilson, New 
Mexico State Highway Engineer; 
Charles E. Waite, California Deputy 
State Highway Engineer; R. C. Rich, 
Chairman of the Idaho Highway 
Board of Directors; and J. J. Marsh, 
member of the Colorado Highway 


On “Yellow Rose of Texas” Day some of the Texas Highway ladies serving as 


WASHO hostesses pause for refreshments in the hospitality room. 


Left to 


right are Mesdames George Pendergrass, A. C. Kyser and niece, Percy Bailey, 
T. S. Huff, W. E. Simmons, Jed Robinson, D. C. Greer, T. C. Collier, and H. L. Arno. 


Commission. 

R. Glen Ryden, Chief Computer 
for the Arizona Highway Depart- 
ment, was announced winner of the 
Dr. L. I. Hewes Award for the great- 
est contribution to western highway 
development. Cited for his develop- 
ment of methods of earthwork com- 
putation on the Univac electronic 
computer, Ryden is continuing re- 
search on the machine for bridge 
design computation and highway 
survey work. The Executive Commit- 
tee selected Ryden from a list of seven 
candidates submitted by member state 
highway departments for the annual 
award, sponsored by Western Con- 
struction magazine. The award com- 
memorates the work of the late Dr. 
Hewes, western regional chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads and 
one of the founders of WASHO, and 
has been a feature of WASHO meet- 
ings for the last five years. James I. 
Ballard, president of Western Con- 
struction, made the presentation with 
Grover J. Duff, Chairman of the 
Arizona Highway Commission, ac- 
cepting the award for Ryden. 

Before the official adjournment of 
the business side of the convention, 
Utah was chosen to serve as host to 
the thirty-seventh meeting next year 
at Salt Lake City. 


| ee @in behalf of the employees of Com- 

_—s munity ~Public Service Company, 

$ and as a member of the Chamber of 

= Commerce, I wish to express our _ 

3 __ thanks to you and your men for the 
good work you have done during the 

e as recent floods in the Olney, Eliasville, 

___ Bryson, and Megargel districts. These J 

-- men have done an excellent job i 

S.< routing traffic and have been courte 

| ous and helpful at all times. - 

~~ -You.and your men have been 

* ___ the job when a need occurred. 

"many times, these men doing ag ex- 

cellent job go unnoticed and im: 

-_ preciated, not that the generalfy 

a doés not appreciate it, but g 

take the time to say so 

PS 
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e papers the new 1957 
ay Maps are ready— 


reciate fie 
fjnwch yet er and 


My thanks to ; 
way Depa 
over Texas the small towns. They 
give ug $25 worth of work@and 
seryice. ch» tax dollar. These 
~ boys with the-yellow equipment are 


ae mi, oe 
<a ae = See er 


R H. Threadgold 
Houston, Texas 


windshield dnd both headlights 
* Can't something be doné, aboi 


samy, 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


me say thanks for a good job well 
done. 

Hal R. Hayes, 
Local Manager 
Olney, Texas 


“ 


@ I work/in—and I travel daily 
Farm Road — from — to —. Periodi- 
cally your maintenance department 
patches fhis road, using a fine (pea) 
gravel. / Today, ‘moll second time 
in ge six mor s, I had my 
windshield chipped when a passing 
car fhrew gravel on at My wind- 
shigid is only four moni ths old; it re- 
plgeed one that was als 9-broken by 


avel on the s same road. now of 


humerous others that have a: ha ; 
Fshields broken in this same qvayaedn 
‘fact, last week I saw ah hele 
patrolman give a ticket tom a tr 


this? I can’t afford to replaces 
windshield every time you 
this road; and, if I keep 
claims against my insurance 
pany, they will soon not sell metany 
insurance. I ask you to use a differ 


« 
ad 


ent size gravel when repairing fiis= 


a Tei 


ast ten years, I have 
this eee country. I have written to 
the various states, as I did this time, 
asking for similar information. And 
each time, they have very kindly re- 
plied with maps, brochures, and so 
on—for their own state, or possibly 
an area such as New England. 

But never have I had a single state 
give me a complete package such as 
you did—with a _trip-ticket made up 
for the entiré journey. It was the 
most pleasant surprise Tshave had in 
this respect. 3 

I will follow the suggested route 


oy aa as’ mapped out—with possibly — 
* one exception. A state that will go ~ 
ae £0 this much trouble for a tourist just 
Vt assing over ‘the top, must certainly 


e7 orth more time than that—so L 
going to deviate. from ‘your 
d j-route long enough to — 
rday or two in Texas. 

a Leshe Shaw 


luge Mary land _ 


Fh: 
% le 


To and Prom Our Readers 


The gremlins got the jump on us 
in the June issue, for which we make 
apologies to James B. Fincher, Assist- 
ant Expressway Engineer, and Joe 
T. Brown, Senior Resident Engineer, 
of District 9. 

In one of those irksome typographi- 
cal scrambles which make an editor 
believe in supernatural creatures, the 
Clay-Lime Stabilization story which 
the two engineers authored was 
printed without a by-line on Page 5. 
Their names appeared instead on 
Page 9, linked with the story of the 
Pecos River high bridge which Betty 
Harriet Phillips, of the Information 
and Statistics Division, had written. 


@ We have read with interest your 
April 1957 publication and in partic- 
ular note the article, “Texans Build 
Roads in Bolivia,” by Gordon W. 
Dabney, Director of the Servicio Co- 
operativo Boliviano-Americano de 
Caminos. 

This is an interesting article and 
one of particular interest to the 
Bureau as we have had men work- 
ing on highway programs in Bolivia 
as early as 1944. 

Not to be critical of such a fine 
article, but we would like to invite 
your attention to “This is the first 


highway ‘servicio’ to be established 
by the United States anywhere in 
the world.” In the latter part of 1946 
a group of Bureau of Public Roads 
technicians arrived in Manila, Philip- 
pines, to set up a highway organiza- 
tion for the rehabilitation of war- 
damaged roads; this group has 
continued over many years and has 
accomplished its purpose and will be 
removed during the next two years. 
A similar program was started in 
Turkey in 1948, there again our 
group has provided the necessary 
know-how to set up a modern effi- 
cient highway organization; in 1951 
a group of Bureau people arrived in 
Ethiopia, where again, they have 
been instrumental in setting up a 
highway organization and operating 
it; we have been providing similar 
technical consultation on.a minor 
scale in several other nations 
throughout the world. 

In closing we would like to com- 
ment that we enjoy your publication 
a great deal and gain valuable infor- 
mation from this monthly organ. 

Paul F. Royster 
Bureau of Public Roads 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Any comment, Mr. Dabney? 


Let's not make it too rough on that college boy. . .he'l be back next summer asa graduate engineer 


and he might fire us! 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


Expressways mean many things to 
many people. To the businessman, 
they mean a faster, safer travelway. 
To vacationers, they mean a more 
attractive path to their destination. 
But probably no motorist using any 
of our expressways ever got as much 
real satisfaction as these youngsters 
on a pedestrian overpass of the 
Houston Expressway. “Expressway” 
is the most important word in road 
designing today, and many are the 
pictures showing cars zooming along 
our clean, modern throughways. This 
picture, we felt, shows another side 
to the expressway story—a very hu- 
man side. They are, after all, only 
a new invention for little boys to 
explore, observe, and some day im- 
prove on. In the not too distant fu- 
ture, perhaps some of these very boys 
will be writing the next chapter in 
road design. 

Photograph by Doug Fairchild. 
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On National Independence Day, 
July 4, Texans naturally think back 
to Texas Independence Day, March 
2, 1836. The site of the Texas Dec- 
laration of Independence is offi- 
cially commemorated by the above 
story-and-a-half building in Wash- 
ington State Park, off State High- 
way 90 near the Brazos River bridge. 

It is a supposed replica but does 
not tally with printed descriptions 
and pictures of the building where 
the Declaration was signed. Some 
say the building was a blacksmith 
shop; some say a gunsmith shop. 
The owner, Noah T. Byars or Byers, 
was appointed both armorer and 
blacksmith for General Sam Hous- 
ton’s forces. 

Charles F. Schmidt’s ‘‘History of 


Gordon K. Shearer 


Washington County’’ says the con- 
vention was held in a blacksmith 
shop owned by Noah T. ByArs. The 
building is described as having been 
unfurnished, and Schmidt wrote that 
there were no doors nor windows in 
the openings. 

Mrs. R. E. Pennington’s ‘History 
of Brenham and Washington Coun- 
ty’ narrates that when the delegates 
met, the youthful town had one 
house large enough to accommodate 
them. She described it as ‘”a TWO 
STORY blacksmith shop about 25 by 
50 feet which was built and owned 
by Elder N. T. Byers of the Baptist 
Church and located a short distance 
from the ferry on what was known as 
Main Street, a structure framed and 
weatherboarded with clapboards, 
with wooden shutters and a double 
door for a front entrance.” 


In “A History of Texas Baptists,” 
by J. M. Carroll, published in the 
Baptist Standard, there is this ac- 
count: 

“The largest and most convenient 
building for such a meeting was 
found to be a blacksmith shop owned 
by N. T. ByErs, one of the few Bap- 
tists living in the town. All black- 
smithing was stopped. Old plows, 
wagons and other disabled vehicles, 
machinery, and tools were cleared 
away. Crude seats were provided 
and the shop was voluntarily turned 
over to the first great Texas conven- 
tion. And here, in this Baptist black- 
smith shop, Texas declared its Inde- 
pendence.” 

Pictures of the building from old 
drawings are in the Texas State 
Archives and in the Barker History 
Center at the University of Texas. 
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